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TCEF Announces 
dvisory Group 


he Southern Conference Educational 

d recently announced the formation 

1 102-member Advisory Committee, 
} esenting 18 southern and border 
< es and the District of Columbia. 


embers of this committee serve in an 
sory capacity to the 62-member 
‘d of Directors which manages the 
irs of the organization. 


dvisory Committee members are: 
bama: Dr. John R. Bross, Clarence 
. Crayton, Dr. A. M. Freeman, Mrs. 
hur Lobman; Arkansas: the Rev. 
yhen P. Spottswood, P. Eldon Dennis; 
aware: Rabbi Herbert E. Drooz; 


ilorida: Frederick H. Atwood, Prof. 
G. G. Becknell, Clark M. Emery, Edward 
Guy Francis, the Rev. James Hudson, 
Joel D. Hunter, the Rev. Floyd M. Irvin, 
Elizabeth Provence, Dr. Oscar Riddle, 
Peter H. Robinson, Dr. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, Clifford A. Straus, the Rev. Robert 
H. Wilson; 

Georgia: C. A. Scott, Cmdr. Frank 
W. Spencer; Kentucky: Dean Julia F. 
Allen, Bishop C. Ewbank Tucker, Dr. 
John §. Chambers, Dr. E. G. Trimble, 
Prof. Alfred M. Wolfson; Louisiana: 
Dr. Ellinor A. Behre; Mrs. T. S. Behre, 
Mrs. Paul A. Blanchard, Armand V. 
Boutte, Sr., Rabbi Julian B. Feibelman, 
Dr. Samuel L. Gandy, Verneta E. Hill, 
Dr. Forrest E. LaViolette; 

Maryland: Byron Allen, Sidney Hol- 
lander, Mrs. John O. Neustadt, Mrs. 
Victor P. Noyes; Mississippi: J. A. 
Burns; Missouri: the Rev. Raymond B. 
Bragg, Dr. Oliver C. Cox, the Rev. Allen 
Hackett, Stuart Moore; New Mexico: 
Witter Bynner, Mrs. Arthur Musgrave; 

North Carolina: Dean Grady D. Davis, 
Prof. J. S. Himes, E. R. Merrick, Dr. 
Oscar K. Rice, Dr. W. Carson Ryan, the 

(Continued on Page 3) 


INTEGRATION EDGES SOUTH 


—Louisville Defender Photo 


TODAY’S HERO 
THE NEGRO CHILD 


The Southern Patriot takes this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to the Negro 
children of the South who today are 
blazing the trail toward integrated 
schools. Whether they be high school 
students in Arkansas or North Caro- 
lina or first graders in Nashville, these 
children—braving the shouts of mobs 
and the jeers of misguided whites to 
walk the path into the future—are 
the real heroes of mid-Twentieth 
Century America. Without their 
courage and strength, no court order 
and no action by any adult could 
translate the principle of desegregated 
schools into life. On their slight 
shoulders rests the hope of a better 
world. All who dream today of a 
society where men can live together as 
brothers and generations of white and 
Negro children yet unborn owe to 
them an eternal debt of gratitude. 





Civil Rights Bill Presents New Challenge 


The Civil Rights Bill, passed by Con- 
‘ess with a modified jury trial provision 
after the last issue of The Patriot went 
press, offers a two-fold challenge to 
believers in human rights. 
me is the necessity to urge the Fed- 
‘1 government to make use of the 
ited powers the weakened bill provides 
© use its injunctive provisions to 


Ed) 


insure voting rights and its Civil Rights 
Commission to focus attention on in- 
justice. The caliber of the members ap- 
pointed to this commission is crucial. 

The second challenge is toward further 
civil rights legislation. The ice is now 
broken. Congress has passed the first 
civil rights law since 1875. The future 
possibilities are unlimited. 


School integration inched southward as 
classes started this year. Headlines 
centered on violent trouble spots: 

Little Rock, Ark., where informed 
opinion agreed that integration would 
have gone smoothly had not Governor 
Faubus called out the National Guard to 
block 9 Negro students from entering 
the high school, touching off a major 
test of Federal-State power. 

Nashville, Tenn., where considerable 
public opinion also favored compliance 
with the law but a small group of rabid 
segregationists fanned flames that led 
to the night-time bombing of a school. 

Charlotte, Winston-Salem and Greens- 
boro, N. C., where there was no major 
violence but 8 Negro students had to 
brave jeers and taunting of fellow- 
students and one girl was finally forced 
to withdraw. 

Birmingham, Ala., where a courageous 
Negro minister, the Rev. F. L. Shuttles- 
worth, was brutally beaten when he tried 
to enroll his children in a white high 
school. 

Meanwhile desegregation proceeded 
quietly in a number of other less-publi- 
cized spots, including two newly-deseg- 
regated districts in Arkansas. 


The Southern Educational Reporting 
Service said 740 of the South’s 3,040 
bi-racial school districts had started de- 
segregation. Only seven states had no 
public school integration. 

Perhaps the most significant news of 
the new term was that in the trouble 
spots of the past there was relative quiet 
this year. In Clinton, Tenn., 17 Negro 
students enrolled without incident. In 
Sturgis, Ky., there were minor disorders, 
but they subsided quickly; a proposed 
white boycott never got off the ground. 
(For news of Clay, Ky., see back page.) 
In West Virginia, where early school dis- 
orders flared a few years ago, only two 
counties remained completely segregated. 

The pattern seemed clear. The violent 
spasms that grip some communities in 
the process of change are horrifying and 
destructive, but they are neither perma- 
nent nor fatal. It sometimes takes a 
while for a community to come to its 
senses and, conscious of its shame, to 
move toward the future. But where 
integration today appears impossible, it 
will be a fact tomorrow. 





* 


On September 2, 1957, SCEF Presi- 
dent Aubrey Williams, delivering one of 
the principal addresses at the 25th an- 
niversary celebration of Highlander Folk 
School, Monteagle, Tenn., issued a sober 
warning that many white Southerners, 
following today a course “little short of 
insanity,” could plunge the nation into 
another armed rebellion. 

The next day, September 3, headlines 
about the Arkansas governor’s action in 
Little Rock, gave an added and ominous 
significance to his words. 

The following are excerpts from this 
timely warning. Full text of speech is 
available from SCEF. 

ae * * 

“A small group of Southern states 
have set out to fight the morals of the 
present day world. These states are 
playing with fire .... There is but one 
thought in the Deep South today and 
that thought is to maintain the ‘South- 
ern Way of Life’.... 

“In the pursuit of this over-riding 
desire .... the states involved .... 
are following a course fraught with 
the gravest danger. The danger is that 
they could plunge the nation into 
another armed rebellion in which the 
South stands to lose again everything 
it has gained. 

“Southerners seem to have forgotten 
what happened to the South in a not 
too different situation .... The South 
lost everything it had. Its belongings 
were bought up for 10 cents on the 
dollar. The homes of the South were 
gutted and remained in ruins for two 
and three generations. Do we want that 
again? My father and my uncles had 
no opportunity to get an education. Few 
did for two generations. We made a 
fearful mistake at that time. Nobody 
should make the same mistake twice.... 

“When men, like the leaders in, Tuske- 
ge and Macon County (Ala.) will go to 
the length of cutting out of a city the 
Negro voters and deprive themselves 
and other white residents of the taxes 
and the trade of these hundreds of 
families, who can say how far this thing 
will go? .... 

“What makes the situation more 
ominous is that the South seems bent 
upon refusing to give any ground 
whatsoever. Its leaders are counselling 
complete defiance of the Federal law 
and all Federal Court decisions aimed 
at extending equal protection under 
law to the Negro people .... 

“Who would have thought three years 
ago that the states of Virginia and North 
Carolina would have voted to defy the 
Federal government? Who would have 
thought a year ago that the Alabama 
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Legislature would vote to authorize 
county registrars to destroy their rec- 
ords, rather than permit federal grand 
juries to check them? Nevertheless, it 
has happened. Who would have thought 
a year ago that the Alabama Legislature 
would report out favorably a bill to 
abolish whole counties ... .? 

“The right to criticize any law, passed 
or proposed, or any decisions of any 
court is the right of every citizen. Indeed 
(if he disagrees) it is his duty as a good 
citizen to do so.... What a citizen does 
not have the right to do is to defy the 
law or to refuse to abide by a decision 
of a constituted court of the Republic... 


“Can any man listen to or read the 
speeches and witness the acts of the 
senators in Washington, who represent 
the South, without feeling that they 
are dangerously near to advocating 
open rebellion and definance of the 
Federal government? Can any man 
witness the acts, or listen to the words 


of the legislators and governors of 
the Deep South, without feeling a 
fear .... as to the possibilities wh ch 
may lie ahead of such a defiant cours :? 

Is it too much to hold t) at 
what they are doing is little short of 
insanity? 

“Frankly, their conduct is that of — en 
who have not thought through the ‘ull 
implications and potential conseque: ces 
of what they are doing. Many of t em 
are my friends and I hold them in | igh 
esteem, but I must say in all hon sty 
that they are gambling with the fw ure 
well-being of every home, every fan ily, 
every child, every church, school ind 
business in the South. They are ol- 
lowing a course which will lead caly 
to continuous strife and trouble -nd 
which may lead, God Forbid!, to a situa- 
tion which could quickly get out of 
control. 

“Who today can honestly say what 
the end result will be?” 





---- And Integration Leaders Look to Future 


As Williams issued his warning to 
those Southerners approaching “insani- 
ty,” some of the saner people, meeting 
over the weekend at the Highlander 
celebration, discussed the future and 
what they could do about it. Over 100 
Negro and white Southerners, along with 
a number of friends from the North, met 
in workshops to discuss changing pat- 
terns in various communities and to hear 
reports from some of the South’s “inte- 
gration beachheads.” The following are 
excerpts from comments of some of the 
leaders of key struggles against segre- 
gation, the stories of which have ap- 
peared in previous issues of The Patriot: 

The Rev. David H. Brooks, speaking of 
the Tallahassee, Fla., bus boycott, which 
he helps lead: “The foremost value has 
been the things that have happened to 
the people themselves It is a 
wonderful thing in the South to be able 
to walk the streets without fear... . 
because you have discovered you are an 
American citizen and you have taken a 
stand, not against white people but 
against injustice .... Never before have 
I been able to walk the streets of Tal- 
lahassee and meet my white friends and 
shake their hands like I do now—and I 
think they feel better about it too.” 

Dean Charles Gomillion, SCEF board 
member and leader of the efforts of 
Tuskegee, Ala., Negroes to win the right 
to vote: “The Negro is primarily inter- 
ested in the free opportunity to partici- 
pate in the affairs of his city and county 
as other citizens .... Our biggest prob- 
lem is just being first class citizens... . 


We must try to reduce the fears so that 
Negro and white can meet together ... 
We must better educate the white people 
to the aims of the Negro...” 

Ralph Helstein, president of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, many 
of whose locals in the South have taken 
an uncompromising stand against segre- 
gation: “As a result of our activities 
over the years, we have had less diffi- 
culty with the White Citizens Councils 
than any other union... We believe this 
is the product of our continuing action 
in insisting that both as a measure of 
good economics and because of the issue 
of good morality, the union movement if 
it is to survive must be dedicated to the 
proposition of advancing man’s welfare. 
.... This is a moral question, and only 
to the degree that you apply morality to 
the principles of trade unionism can it 
A 

Conrad Browne, member of the Koi- 
nonia Community in Georgia, explaining 
why his interracal group has determined 
to remain Americus, Ga., despite bomb- 
ings, shooting, and constant threats 
of death: “One of our neighbor’s ciil- 
dren got up in the morning and “er 
gown caught fire from the stove, and 
was burned and died a week la 
Through this experience we learned t 
our children if they were killed w 
have no more chance than this child 
that, if they were killed, it would 
dying for a cause and not withou 
cause. This example coming up 
when it did helped us to make our 

(Continued on Page 3) 
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Sanity Speaks Out in Arkansas 


A courageous appeal to the white 
Sout: to accept desegregation as the 
maj ity will of the nation was issued 
rece tly by Lee Ward, judge of the 12th 
Char zery District, Arkansas. 

D« ivering the summer commencement 
addy ss at the University of Arkansas, 
Jud; 2 Ward said that the measure of a 
goo citizen in a democracy is his re- 
spec for law and order. He went on 
tos y: 

We find no fault with the 
citi enship of a man merely because 
he vigorously and vocally disagrees 
wit: the Supreme Court .. . It is all 
rigit to work day and night for legis- 
lative action which will change or 
nul ify a decision you don’t like. But 
it is not all right—under our system 
of sovernment—for you to decide that 
you will ignore or violate the law as 
it has been interpreted by the Supreme 
Court... 

“Our citizens have a right to appeal 
to the legislative branch of our govern- 
ment for relief from what they may 
believe is an unjust or unwise court 
decision .. . All that is needed to bring 
about any such change is to obtain a 
majority vote in favor of the change 
you seek... 

“Those elected officials who represent 
the Southern states in our national gov- 
ernment are among the most able legisla- 
tors and parliamentarians in the world. 

. These men have brought to bear 
ipon the Congress of the United States 
every argument, every parliamentary 
maneuver, every artifice known to states- 
manship in an effort to do away with or 
modify the decision of the Supreme Court 
on integration. 

“They have failed. 

“We in the South must now face up 
te a cold, hard fact. We are a part 
of the United States of America—one 
nation, indivisible. The majority of the 
people who make up this indivisible 
nation believe that the Supreme Court’s 
decision on integration is fair, just, 
and reasonable. They have made it 
abundantly clear, through their elected 
national representatives, that this de- 
cision will not be either nullified or 
modified by legislative action. 

“The due processes guaranteed to 
a free people have been made avail- 
abl: to the people of the South—and 
we have used those processes. But we 
have lost the battle for national public 
opi ‘ion. 

“\’e come now to an hour in our 
hist ry when we must stop and take 


inventory of our beliefs . . . we must 
decide whether we do, in fact, believe in 
the principle of majority rule for our 
nation... 

“Now—in this hour of defeat and 
travail—just how much do we believe 
in government of our nation through 
democratic processes? ... Are we—now 
that one of our regional traditions has 
been repudiated and set aside by the 
nation as a whole—going to, in turn, 
repudiate and disown our nation? ... 

“Shall we adopt segregation of the 
races as the bedrock, immutable ideal 
and cling to it at all costs? Shall we 
abandon democratic processes in our na- 
tional government just so we can retain 
segregation? Shall we, once again, 


JUDGE LEE WARD 
“Accept Majority Will” 


undertake to withdraw the Southland 
from the Union and create a new nation 
where segregation can be the law of the 
land? What is the deep-down underly- 
ing, fundamental all-important principle 
which you are willing to accept as the 
guiding light and spirit of all govern- 
mental decisions? Is it democracy? Is 
it segregation? What is it?... 

We suggest again for your considera- 
tion that the true measure of a citizen is 
the degree of respect which he has for 
law and order. We know of no more 
solid foundation upon which to build the 
future of our society ... ” 

The full text of Judge Ward’s address 
is available from the SCEF. 





In Zebulon, Ga., a 71-year-old white 
farmer was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for the shotgun slaying of a young 
Negro mother he claimed “sassed” him. 


* 
LOOK TO FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 2) 
cision—that this was our place, this was 
our call, this was our witness.” 

The Rev. Martin Luther King, Mont- 
gomery bus boycott leader: ‘“Counter- 
balancing the White Citizens Councils 
and the Ku Klux Klan is another side: 
the work of hundreds of persons of the 
white South who realize they can’t cut 
themselves off from the rest of the 
nation, working often in unpublicized 
ways to implement the Supreme Court 
decision While the _ reactionary 
guardians of the status quo are busy 
crying ‘never,’ the system of segrega- 
tion is crumbling all around them... 
The future is filled with marvellous pos- 
sibilities. Let us not despair... .” 





ADVISORS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Rev. O. L. Sherrill, Dr. A. O. Steele, Dr. 
William R. Strassner, Gertrude Weil; 
Oklahoma: Dr. Arthur N. Bragg, Cor- 
rine Breeding, Bishop and Mrs. C. C. 
Coleman, Mrs. Louis B. Fritts, Dr. J. 
Rud Nielsen, the Rev. Calvin K. Stal- 
naker; 

South Carolina: James M. Dabbs, 
Robert E. Moran, Sr., Prof. Charles F. 
Nesbitt, J. R. Walker; Tennessee: F. 
Woods Beckman, Mr. and Mrs. Jonathan 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. John R. Knight; 

Texas: Ruby Berkley, Dr. Paul F. 
Boller, Jr., Frank Council, Rabbi Floyd 
S. Fierman, Louise Goodloe, Dr. Mali G. 
Lentz, Norma McNatt, the Rev. Harry 
C. Munro, Dr. Richard H. Powers, the 
Rev. Philip Schug, the Rev. and Mrs. 
Gayle Spann, the Rev. J. Paul Steverns, 
Carter Wesley, Dr. O. M. Whittier, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. P. Winston: 

Virginia: Mrs. Buena V. Kelley Berry, 
Mrs. A. J. Davis, Edgar S. Fraley, Dr. 
Marcus J. Goldman, Mrs. Emory Hill, 
Dr. Ruth McNeil, Lawrence E. Paxton, 
D.D.S., W. A. Sanger, Dr. Carl C. Taylor, 
W. Hale Thompson, Virginia Withers; 
Washington, D. C.: Muriel M. Alex- 
ander, Irving Brant, F. A. Gregory, Dr. 
Walter E. Hager, Dean Daniel G. Hill, 
Dr. Anna T. Rand; West Virginia: Mrs. 
William G. Gehri, Mrs. Franklin Mc- 
Quilkin. 

Names of a Medical Advisory Com- 
mittee, to assist in efforts against dis- 
crimination in this field, will be an- 
nounced in a later issue. 





The rather startling fact is that 75 
percent of New York City’s one million 
school children attend schools that are, 
for all practical purposes, segregated. 

The groupings—all-white, all Negro, 
all Puerto Rican—are the result of 
housing segregation. 








TRENDS 





If Southern legislators these days are 
to be congratulated when they don’t be- 
have stupidly, then a small salute should 
be sent to South Carolina. 


The solons assembled at Columbia ad- 
journed WITHOUT passing any anti- 
NAACP laws. And a bill requiring 
separation of blood-bank blood died in 
committee. 


* * 


When the KKK came to theatre opera- 
tor James Balkom in Gray, Ga., they 
caught a Tartar. A Klan representative 
demanded that Balkom bar Negroes from 
their traditional Jim-Crow balcony of 
the movie house. Balkom angrily ordered 
the man away. 


Later, when the KKK paraded through 
the Negro section of Gray, Balkom de- 
nounced them as cowards and blasted 
Governor Griffin for his failure to squelch 
the hooded hoodlums. 


At last report, Balkom said he was 
thinking about running for governor on 
an “unmask the Klan” platform, because 
he had got so much support for his 
views. 


* * * * 


Bishop R. R. Wright of New Orleans, 
president of the AME Church Bishops 
Council, was ushered out of the general 
waiting room in a Birmingham (Ala.) 
railroad terminal. 

The policeman who did the job said he 
feared a riot and the city’s chief of po- 
lice later said that Jim Crow still pre- 
vailed, according to local ordinance and 
despite federal rulings. 


Bishop Wright, an SCEF board mem- 
ber, took a plane. 
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White Mother Writes From Clay. Ky. 


Last year when little James and 
Theresa Gordon became the first Negro 
children to enroll in the Clay, Ky., school, 
Mrs. Jorden Meazles was the only white 
mother in the community to defy a 
boycott and keep her children in the 
school. 

Mrs. Meazles was a native of western 
Kentucky and had lived most of her life 
in that area. Unexposed to any outside 
liberal ideas on the segregation question, 
she simply thought the matter over, 
measured it by her religious beliefs, and 
decided the people of Clay “weren’t 
acting right.” Friends and _ family 
turned against her. 

This year Clay was a set-back spot 
in the integration picture. In 1956, the 
Gordon children were removed from the 
school because they had no court order 
to back them up. This year, the NAACP 
had obtained the court order, but the 
Gordon children were gone; their father 
had lost his job and after months of 
searching was unable to find another 
within a radius of 50 miles. 


But there were indications that the 
Gordon children’s ordeal might not have 
been in vain, that attitudes were chang- 
ing, and that some other Negro children 
might someday go to integrated schools 
in Clay. Mrs. Meazles wrote in Septem- 
ber: 


“By now you know the Negroes haven’t 
entered Clay School ... One white wom- 
an told me the first day of school that 
several white families of Clay were will- 
ing to accept the Negro. She said she 
still had that fear of intermarriage but 
felt their actions last year were wrong. 

“My guess is that many Negroes were 
threatened with the loss of their jobs if 
they sent their children to the school... 
I have written to the mayor three times 
since our trouble last year. Also I have 
written to some of the others that took 
part in the boycott and I’ve talked to 
many people. 

“My husband didn’t want me to go to 
school this year, but I’m very glad I did, 
because I can see now that many of 
those people have changed as far as 
their hostility toward me. 


“T must say I was terribly shocked at 
the attitude of our people. I had never 
realized how uncaring we had een 
toward the Negro...” 


Ea * cd * 


Open Robbery 
To the Editor: 
It occurred to me that the folk 
thought would pinpoint our Sou | 
gentlemen and ladies: 


Decent people would never sto 
rob anyone of material goods and, s | 
consider human dignity more pre :i 
than material things. 

Yet, through segregation, they 
deliberately and continuously comm) 
open robbery of the most precious 
session—human dignity. 

Dr. M. S. SUGARM .) 
Meriden, Conn. 
* * * * 


Article is Refreshing 
To the Editor: 

I want to take this opportunity tw ex- 
press my appreciation of the lead article 
in the Southern Patriot of May, 1957. 
What a refreshing (and even encourag- 
ing) note to sound from the halls of the 
Texas legislature! 

Incidentally, Senator Gonzalez’s use of 
the Irish saying, “It’s easy to sleep on 
another man’s wounds,” gave me a good 
illustration of neighbor-love set forth in 
the Parable of the Good Samaritan. 

GAYLE SPANN 
Dallas, Texas 
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